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THE  HAMPTON 

NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 


Dr.  Wm.  H.  Ruffner, 

Supt  Public  Instruction ,  State  of  Virginia  : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with,  your  request,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  following  statement  of  the  system  and 
condition  of  our  school,  trusting  that  it  may  obtain  due  consideration 
from  the  State  Legislature. 

As  trustees  of  this  institution,  we  believe  that  “  whenever  a  ‘  Manual 
Labor  System  ’  is  attempted,  it  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
demands  of  scientific  and  practical  education.  The  question  at  once 
arises  what  this  manual  labor  should  be.  There  are  two  theories, 
of  which  the  first  is  that  its  entire  aim  should  be  to  give  the  means 
to  students  of  supporting  themselves,  that  a  profitable  farm  on  a  very 
large  scale  should  enable  a  large  number  of  students  to  support  them¬ 
selves  by  agriculture,  and  that  workshops  on  a  large  scale  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  some  simple  fabrics  of  universal  consumption  should  en¬ 
able  a  large  number  of  students  to  support  themselves  by  mechanic 
arts ;  that  in  both  these  cases  the  main  theory  should  be  self-sup¬ 
porting  industry  and  not  educational  industry.  The  second  theory 
is,  that  the  primary  object  of  the  manual  labor  in  both  departments 
should  be  educational ;  that  is,  that  the  work  should  be  first  of  all  done 
with  a  view  to  perfect  the  student  in  the  best  processes,  and  to  make  him 
scientifically  and  practically  a  first-class  agriculturist  and  mechanic. 
While  the  first  of  these  theories  may  at  times  be  desirable,  the  second 
is  essential,  and  all  schools  which  are  destined  to  be  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful,  must  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that  aid  given  to  them  by  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  more  especially  by  government,  is  not  to  assist  ten,  twenty 
or  fifty  young  people  to  support  themselves,  but  to  enable  hundreds  of 
them  to  obtain  a  through,  practical  and  scientific  education,  in  order  to 
develop  the  industrial  resources  of  the  nation.”  Evidently  such  an 
education  must  be  in  the  outset  expensive,  for  no  harvest  can  be  reaped 
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without  a  liberal  mowing  of  seed,  and  while  institutions  which  are  in  a 
measure  self-supporting  are  good  when  nothing  better  is  to  be  had,  the 
schools  which  give  the  best  ultimate  results  and  tell  most  favorably 
upon  the  national  life,  are  those  which  have  for  their  primary  object 
educuation  rather  than  production.  The  experience  of  continental 
Europe  and  England  has  established  beyond  controversy  certain  facts 
in  regard  to  popular  education  which,  if  properly  used,  may  be  made 
to  save  us,  as  a  nation,  some  expensive  mistakes.  These  conclusions 
may  be  found  usefully  condensed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  English  Parliamentary  Commission  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  in  the  various  European 
countries,  a  report  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  public  docu¬ 
ments  of  modern  times:  “We  are  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  science  on  the  part  of  those  who  occupy  the  higher  indus¬ 
trial  ranks,  and  the  possession  of  elementary  instruction  by  those  who 
hold  subordinate  positions,  would  tend  to  promote  industrial  progress 
by  stimulating  improvement,  preventing  costly  and  unphilosophical  at¬ 
tempts  at  impossible  inventions,  diminishing  waste,  and  obviating,  in  a 
great  measure,  ignorant  opposition  to  salutary  changes.”  To  this  end 
have  been  established  throughout  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hol¬ 
land,  Russia  and  England,  manual  labor  schools  of  every  description, 
special  schools  of  art,  agriculture,  mechanics,  etc.,  where  such  expense 
of  detail  can  be  afforded,  and  polytechnic  schools  in  places  where  the 
general  need  is  greater  than  the  special. 

Most  of  these  schools  depend  upon  government  for  their  support,  but 
many  of  them,  particularly  in  England,  have  been  endowed  by  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  there  are  not  a  few  gratifying  instances  in  which  they  are 
established  and  carried  on  by  the  working  men  themselves,  while  in  no 
case  are  they  expected  to  be  self-supporting.  In  the  innumerable  re¬ 
ports  and  discussions  which  this  modern  system  of  training  has  produced 
there  is  not  a  dissentient  voice  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  fundamental 
theory  and  the  immediately  successful  result,  even  where  the  schools 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  public  treasury.  Pages  of  proof  are  at 
hand  for  quotation,  but  such  proof  is  undoubtedly  already  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  present  Legislature,  and  we  will  offer  only,  as  bearing 
more  directly  upon  the  subject  before  us,  testimony  of  the  complete 
success  of  manual  labor  schools  established  about  forty  years  ago  among 
the  uneducated  nations  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Rev.  Hr.  Dwight 
Baldwin,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Pacific,  writing  from  Maui, 
says,  “  The  Lahaina  luna  school  has  been  a  great  light  in  the  midst  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  For  the  whole  forty  years  that  it  has  been  in 
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operation,  it  has  been  a  mighty  power  to  aid  us  in  enlightening  and 
Christianizing  the  Hawaiian  race.  Without  this  seminary  how  could 
we  have  furnished  anything  like  efficient  teachers  for  an  universal  sys¬ 
tem  of  common  schools,  a  sytem  which  has  already  made  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  people  of  those  islands  readers  of  the  Bible.  Then  also,  of  all  the 
native  preachers  and  pastors  who  have  been  enlisted  in  this  good  work, 
it  has  been  very  rare  to  find  one  particularly  useful  who  has  not  been 
previously  trained  in  this  seminary.  And  throughout  the  island,  except 
just  about  the  Capital,  where  foreigners  are  employed,  the  execution  of 
the  laws  depends  entirely  upon  educated  Hawaiians. 

“  Lahaina  luna  has  always  been  a  manual  labor  school.  This  arose 
partly  from  necessity,  but  a  second  reason  was  that  all  our  plans  for 
elevating  this  people  were  so  laid  from  the  beginning  as  not  only  to 
give  them  learning,  but  also  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  duties  as 
men  and  citizens,  and  to  prepare  them  in  every  way  for  a  higher 
civilization.  Experience,  in  one  case  at  least,  has  shown  this  to  be  the 
method  both  of  reason  and  of  nature.” 

In  this  statement  is  struck  the  key  note  of  the  endeavor  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  it  is  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  that  school  that  we  desire  to  call  your  attention. 
The  past  of  our  colored  population  has  been  such  that  an  institution  de¬ 
voted  especially  to  them  must  provide  a  training  more  than  usually 
comprehensive,  must  include  both  sexes  and  a  variety  of  occupation, 
must  produce  moral  as  well  as  mental  strength,  and  while  making  its 
students  first  rate  mechanical  laborers  must  also  make  them  first-rate 
men  and  women.  Their  especial  needs  require  to  be  considered  in  any 
system  of  education  which  has  their  development  for  its  object,  for 
while  the  main  principles  of  successful  labor  are  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  there  must  be  always  a  certain  adaptation  of  them  to  time  and 
circumstance.  The  higher  Southern  schools  for  negroes  can  and  should 
have  better  discipline  and  more  earnest  students  than  any  college  in  the 
North,  and  this  will  be  attained  only  by  carefully  studying  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  position.  Throughout  the  South  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor  in  all  departments  is  imperative,  and  with  proper  training  that 
demand  can  be  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  colored  people,  for  in 
devotion  to  study  our  pupils  at  Hampton  are  enthusiastic,  they  are  do¬ 
cile  and  plastic,  and  their  mechanical  faculties  work  quickly,  while  they 
are  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  any  degree.  What  the  negro 
needs  at  once,  is  elementary  and  industrial  education.  The  race  will 
succeed  or  fail  as  it  shall  devote  itself  with  energy  to  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  arts,  or  avoid  these  pursuits,  and  its  teachers  must  be  in- 
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spired  with  the  spirit  of  hard  work  and  acquainted  with  the  ways  that 
lead  to  material  success.  An  imitation  of  Northern  models  will  not  do. 
Right  methods  of  work  at  the  South  must  be  created,  not  copied,  though 
the  underlying  principle  is  everywhere  the  same.  There  must  be  an 
essential  and  inevitable  difference  between  Hampton  and  schools  of  a 
similar  nature  at  the  North  or  in  Europe.  While  this  institution  is 
distinctly  Agricultural,  a  majority  of  its  graduates  become  teachers, 
and  as  such  might  be  held  to  need  no  special  Agricultural  or  Mechani¬ 
cal  training.  In  an  older  civilization  this  would  undoubtedly  be  true, 
but  with  us,  the  teachers  sent  out  come  directly  in  contact  with  the 
farmers  of  the  country  and  can  make  their  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  tell  at  once  upon  the  Agricultural  interest  by  putting  into 
the  hands  of  their  pupils  the  experience  which  they  themselves  have 
gained  during  their  three  years’  course  at  Hampton.  They  can  impart 
during  six  months  of  the  year  knowledge  which  will  be  immediately 
utilized  during  the  succeeding  six  months,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are 
often  during  vacations,  etc.,  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands,  a  state  of  things  which  they  can  be  prepared  to  meet 
only  by  such  thoroughly  polytechnic  training  as  Hampton  gives. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural  Convention  held  during 
the  present  year  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  committee  reported,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Two  evils  that  have  thrown  a  heavy  shadow  on  our  Agricultural 
advancement  have  been,  First,  the  painful  slowness  and  uncertainty  of 
progress,  and  Second,  the  enormous  waste  of  misdirected  energy.  The 
farmer  who  in  this  county  has  upon  him  the  treble  labor  of  earning  his 
bread,  of  clearing  up  and  permanently  improving  his  estate,  and  of  as¬ 
certaining  for  himself  the  best  method  for  his  husbandry,  must  at¬ 
tempt  either  of  these  enterprises  at  the  cost  of  some  success  in  the 
other.  He  needs  and  now  begins  to  demand  some  division  of  labor.” 
As  a  result  of  this  view  of  the  Agricultural  condition  of  the  country 
were  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

“  Resolved,  That  it  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  successful  operation 
of  Agriculture  throughout  the  world  that  its  operators  should  have  the 
light  of  scientific  knowledge  to  guide  their  work. 

“  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862, 
the  foundation  upon  which  may  be  organized  and  built  colleges  and 
schools,  where  the  scientific  principles  and  knowledge  of  Agriculture 
may  be  taught,  and  that  it  is  our  anxious  desire  and  duty  to  fos¬ 
ter  and  encourage  them  in  the  work  of  educating  farmers. 

“  Resolved,  That  in  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  colleges  and 
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schools,  their  organization  should  embrace  the  following  principles,  1st, 
that  they  should  he  instinctively  Agricultural  in  their  government  and 
teachings ;  that  whilst  no  branch  of  learning  should  be  excluded  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  knowledge  of  language,  of  mechanics,  or  military  tactics, 
yet  the  main  design  should  be  a  knowledge  of  all  those  branches  of  nat¬ 
ural  and  exact  science  and  practical  skill  which  peculiarly  belong  to  a 
finished  Agricultural  education.  2d,  that  in  any  such  school  or  college 
actual  manual  labor  should  be  practiced  and  taught.  3rd,  that  females 
as  well  as  males  may  be  admitted  as  pupils.” 

The  Hampton  school  not  only  fulfills  these  general  requirements,  but 
offers  even  more  than  is  demanded  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  inasmuch  as  it,  as  has  before  been  said,  adapts  itself  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  it  has  been  established.  Power, 
character,  manhood  is  the  ultimate  end  of  education,  of  "experience  and 
of  life,  and  the  best,  most  practical  training  is  that  of  the  faculties 
which  should  guide  and  direct  all  the  others.  The  South  needs  men 
and  women  trained  to  labor,  both  general  and  special,  but  even  more  it 
needs  men  and  women  trained  in  their  duties  as  citizens,  powerful  for 
good  by  the  moral  force  of  their  characters  and  the  never-failing  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  lives.  The  negroes,  who  are  to  form  the  working  classes  of 
the  South,  must  be  taught  not  only  to  do  their  work  well,  but  to  know 
what  their  work  means,  and  while  at  Hampton  the  discipline  of  hard 
work  keeps  away  the  indolent,  it  attracts  the  determined  and  deserving, 
endows  the  graduates  with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  of  manliness, 
and  returns  them  to  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  course  something  more 
than  mere  pedagogues  and  farmers — civilizers,  able  not  only  to  encour¬ 
age  the  young  idea,  but  to  work  to  advantage  the  exhausted  lands  about 
them,  and  by  example  and  precept  to  teach  right  ideas  of  life  and  duty. 
Such  men  are  needed  by  the  State,  but  above  all  are  they  needed  by 
the  colored  race,  whose  greatest  danger  is  in  the  bad  leadership  of 
demagogues,  whose  destiny  is  not  yet  assured,  and  whose  future  honorable 
position  is  to  be  secured  only  by  toil.  To  this  end  also  the  training  of 
the  women  is  a  valuable  adjunct;  their  work  in  the  Industrial  School 
which  is  connected  with  the  Institute,  and  their  manual  labor  in  the 
Institute  itself,  fitting  them  to  meet  the  demands  which  are  likely  to  be 
made  upon  them  in  after  life,  either  as  teachers  of  young  children  or  as 
wives  and  mothers. 

The  trustees  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  while  taking  this  broad  view 
of  their  duties  to  their  students,  and  holding  that  in  their  instance  a 
polytechnic  system  promises  the  completest  success,  have  endeavored  to 
make  a  well-defined  religious  purpose  the  basis  of  all  that  moral  educa- 
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tion  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  their  theory  and  practice.  The 
deep  religious  nature  of  the  colored  people  is  capable  of  the  finest  de¬ 
velopment,  and  although  sectarian  influences  are  carefully  avoided, 
there  is  no  hesitation  in  using  all  the  power  of  Christian  sentiment,  and 
so  far  as  possible,  the  pupils  are  made  to  feel  the  value  of  an  earnestly 
religious  purpose.  A  clergyman  is  permanently  connected  with  the 
school,  and  regular  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  is  given 
in  the  weekly  service,  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  through  the  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  of  the  teachers.  This  is  to  some  extent  contrary  to 
usual  practice  in  such  institutions,  but  it  is  believed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  students  and  to  elevate  the  general  tone  of  the  school. 

The  system  upon  which  the  Hampton  Institute  is  founded  has  been 
shown,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  claims  to  be  based 
upon  the  tested  experience  of  other  and  older  nations,  and  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  colored  race.  While  specially  agri¬ 
cultural,  it  is  also  polytechnic,  training  its  students  for  the  duties  of 
civil  life,  and  also  in  a  measure  for  the  rarer  discipline  of  military 
order,  placing  higher  than  all,  as  the  ultimate  goal,  such  an  education 
of  character  as  shall  make  its  graduates,  not  only  skilful  in  handiwork, 
but  wise  and  honest  in  their  lives. 

What  Hampton  has  done  is  shown  in  the  reports  following  upon  this, 
which  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  statement  of  the  actual  results 
already  arrived  at,  the  amount  of  farm  land  under  cultivation,  the 
crops  obtained,  number  of  students,  and  general  statistics  of  the  school, 
for  which  is  asked  careful  attention,  as  they  furnish  tangible  proof  of 
great  labor  and  proportionate  success.  What  Hampton  promises  in  the 
future  is  most  encouraging,  for  much  is  certain,  but  the  much  must  be 
made  more,  and  the  large  sums  already  collected  beyond  the  State 
limits  justify  the  friends  of  the  Institute  in  looking  to  the  action  of  the 
State  Legislature  for  much  of  the  assistance  which  will  hereafter  be 
needed. 

President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  has  stated  forcibly  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  all  public  educational  institutions  at  the  present  day,  and  his 
words  give  us  a  resume  of  the  whole  matter.  He  says  :  “  There  must 
be  concentration  of  resources  for  advanced  education.  Such  institutions 
as  those  we  need  demand  a  great  outlay.  There  must  be  the  best  pro¬ 
fessors,  buildings,  libraries,  cabinets,  collections  of  models,  apparatus, 
machines ;  there  must  be  farms  and  shops,  and  all  of  the  best.  These 
cost  much  money.  To  secure  these  we  must  keep  funds  for  this  purpose 
together.  We  must  not  fritter  away  the  resources  of  a  single  State  on 
several  institutions.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  professor  of  agricultural 
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chemistry  or  of  mechanic  arts,  here  or  there.  You  want  them  brought 
together  with  ample  educational  material  of  every  sort.  In  early  days, 
when  men  travelled  by  stage  coaches,  it  was  important  that  colleges 
should  be  scattered  over  the  State;  now,  the  case  is  different.  Now 
that  railroads  and  telegraphs  have  nearly  annihilated  time  and  space, 
we  can  afford  to  concentrate  our  means.  Happily  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  recently  created,  every  State,  save  one  or  two,  has  adopted 
this  policy  of  concentrating  resources  for  the  highest  scientific  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  rather  than  scattering  them.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
an  axiom :  Scatter  your  resources  for  primary  education,  concentrate 
your  resources  for  advanced  education.” 

The  college  at  Hampton  has  a  primary  claim  to  State  aid  for  all  the 
reasons  given  by  President  White,  and  for  still  another,  viz :  that  it  is 
already  in  advance  of  any  similar  institution  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  colored  race,  it  has  already  more  of  the  necessary  material,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  more  immediately  utilize  all  endowments.  The  $200,000 
raised  outside  of  this  State,  and  invested  or  expended  at  Hampton, 
have  laid  a  foundation  whereon  the  citizens  of  Virginia  may  build  to 
good  purpose,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  whatever  exertion  they 
may  make,  they  will  be  heartily  seconded  by  the  Northern  friends  of 
the  Institute.  An  increase  of  the  land  scrip  of  the  State,  with  a  just 
division  of  such  increase  between  existing  claimants  would  be  only  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  other  States,  and  would  give  a  solid  impetus 
to  the  movement  in  favor  of  thorough  agricultural  education.  The  best 
training,  as  has  been  practically  determined,  while  it  includes  manual 
labor,  is  not  self-supporting,  and  that  monies  expended  upon  schools, 
which  furnish  such  training,  pay  good  interest  to  the  State,  is  to-day 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Every  civilized  foreign  nation,  without  an  exception,  has  found  that 
the  true  secret  of  national  prosperity  is  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  in  America,  full  of  young  blood,  fierce  energy  and  untold  wealth, 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  and  assist  such  institu¬ 
tions  as,  founded  on  correct  theories,  are  directing  and  training  the  labor 
of  the  masses.  Our  legislators  can  save  the  State  from  great  future 
expense,  from  the  dangerous  results  of  misdirected  energies,  and  from 
the  curse  of  waste  lands  and  an  ignorant  population,  by  a  judicious  pre¬ 
sent  outlay  of  public  funds. 

By  concentration  of  power  and  liberal  endowment  the  educational 
facilities  of  this  State  may  be  speedily  made  equal  to  any  in  the  Union, 
and  if  the  men  who  have  now  the  opportunity  will  put  their  hands  to 
this  work,  the  children  of  Virginia  will  one  day  rise  up  and  bless  the 
wisdom  of  their  fathers. 
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The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  was  incorporated 
on  September  21st,  1868,  at  which  time  fifteen  trustees  were  appointed 
with  full  power  to  act  for  the  interests  of  the  institution,  the  purpose  of 
which,  as  set  forth  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  is  “  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  various  common  school,  academic  and  collegiate  branches, 
the  best  method  of  teaching  the  same,  and  the  best  mode  of  practical 
industry  in  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.” 

Various  changes  having  taken  place  since  the  incorporation,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  at  the  present  time  composed  of  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  : 

George  Whipple,  New  York,  President. 

R.  W.  Hughes,  Virginia,  and 

Alexander  Hyde,  Massachusetts,  Vice  Presidents. 

S.  0.  Armstrong,  Virginia,  Secretary. 

J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  Boston,  Treasurer. 

T.  K.  Fessenden,  Connecticut,  Financial  Secretary. 

0.  0.  Howard,  United  States  Army,  Washington. 

M.  E.  Strieby,  New  York. 

James  A.  Garfield,  M.  0.,  Ohio. 

E.  P.  Smith,  Minnesota. 

John  F.  Lewis,  U.  S.  Senator,  Virginia. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  Sec.  Conn.  State  Board  of  Education,  New  Haven. 

Samuel  Holmes,  New  York. 

Anthony  M.  Kimber,  Philadelphia. 

Edgar  Ivetchum,  New  York. 

E.  M.  Cravath,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

These  gentlemen  now  hold  and  control  the  entire  property  of  the 
Institute. 

At  a  meeting  of  trustees  held  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  on  June  12th, 
1872,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  1st,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Institute  accept  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Virginia  in  the  act  approved  March  19th,  1872,  entitled  ‘An 
act  to  appropriate  the  income  arising  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip 
accruing  to  Virginia  under  act  of  congress  of  July  2d,  1862,  and  the 
acts  amendatory  thereof’  on  the  terms  and  conditions  therein  set  forth. 

“  Resolved,  2d,  That  in  view  of  this  appropriation,  the  trustees  hereby 
stipulate  to  establish  at  once  a  department  in  which  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  shall  be  given,  by  carefully  selected  professors  in  the  following 
branches,  viz :  Practical  Farming  and  Principles  of  Farming;  Practical 
Mechanics  and  Principles  of  Mechanics ;  Chemistry,  with  special  refer- 
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ence  to  Agriculture ;  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Book-keeping ;  Military 
Tactics. 

“  Resolved,  3d,  That  the  trustees  request  leave  of  the  curators  to 
invest  at  an  early  day  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  principal  of  the 
land  fund  assigned  to  this  institution  in  additional  lands,  to  he  used  for 
farm  purposes,  and  to  expend  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500) 
during  the  present  year  in  purchasing  a  chemical  laboratory. 

“  Resolved,  4th,  That  the  principal  of  this  institution  be  authorized 
to  receive  one  hundred  (100)  students  from  the  free  colored  schools  of 
this  State,  free  of  charge  for  instruction  and  use  of  public  buildings,  to 
be  selected  by  him  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Virginia.” 

“All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Curators  who  were  present,  viz  : 
Messrs.  E.  Willard  Smith,  William  Thornton,  Caesar  Perkins  and  James 
H.  Holmes,  gave  their  unanimous  consent  and  approval  to  the  above 
resolutions.” 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  quorum  of  the  Curators  pre¬ 
sent,  the  above  proceedings  were  not  strictly  legal,  but  the  Board  of 
Education  having  expressed  approval  of  them,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Curators,  and  as  therefore  valid. 
It  is  intended  to  call  a  full  meeting  in  December  next  to  secure  the  re¬ 
quisite  formal  vote. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  trustees,  and  upon  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  follow¬ 
ing  was  published  in  a  Circular  of  this  Institution,  dated  July, 
1872  : 

“  The  avails  of  one-third  of  the  College  Land  Scrip  of  Virginia  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  to  this  institution  by  Act  of  General  Assembly,  tuition 
and  the  use  of  public  buildings  are  made  free  to  all. 

“One  hundred  students  will  be  received  from  the  public  free  schools 
of  Virginia,  at  the  rate  of  two  from  each  of  the  forty-three  senatorial 
districts  of  the  State  ;  the  other  fourteen  from  the  State  at  large.  All 
applications  from  State  students  should  come  through  the  County  su¬ 
perintendents  of  schools,  and  for  the  current  year,  should  be  made  be¬ 
fore  the  20th  of  September  next.” 

Seven  State  students  have  already  been  admitted,  but  a  majority  of 
those  who  applied  were  not  received  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding 
on  their  part  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  are  expected  to  enter.  They 
had  in  many  cases  supposed  that  their  personal  expenses  were  to  be  de¬ 
frayed  for  them,  whereas  it  is  only  their  tuition  and  room  rent  which 
are  free,  the  actual  cost  of  their  subsistence  ($10  per  month),  remaining 
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to  be  paid  in  cash  entirely,  or  half  in  cash  and  half  by  their  own  labor. 
This  expense  a  comparatively  large  number  of  them  felt  unable  to  meet, 
and  therefore,  have  taken  no  advantage  of  their  appointment,  a  result 
of  the  misunderstanding  which  is  sincerely  regretted  by  .the  officers  of 
the  Institution,  and  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  clear  statement  of 
the  fact  that  their  appointment  as  State  students  includes  free  tui¬ 
tion  and  lodging,  but  does  not  defray  the  cost  of  their  personal  sub¬ 
sistence. 

Fourteen  of  the  students  now  in  attendance  who  are  well  qualified 
and  fairly  entitled  to  the  appointment  of  State  students,  at  large, 
have  applied  for  it  and  been  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  arranged  with  the  Board  of  Education  that  not  over  one 
third  of  the  one  hundred  State  students  should  be  admiteed  annually 
in  the  next  three  years,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  future  a  steady  rate 
of  admission  and  graduation. 

The  trustees  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  donating  Land  scrip,  both  in  its  letter  and  in  its 
spirit,  even  before  receiving  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  grant. 


The  original  purchase  of  land  at  Hampton  was  125  acres,  and  the 
position  being  already  in  every  way  eligible,  large  and  valuable  college 
buildings  were  erected,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  fine  three-story  hall, 
containing  assembly  and  recitation  rooms  for  300  students  and  dormito¬ 
ries  for  forty.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  institution  necessitates  an 
equally  rapid  increase  in  accommodation,  and  the  plan  of  the  trustees 
now  includes  a  complete  series  of  buildings,  harmonizing  with  and  sup¬ 
plementing  each  other,  and  offering  every  facility  for  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils.  This  work  will  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  during  the 
coming  year,  and,  when  finished,  will  present  as  fair  an  ensemble  of  col¬ 
lege  buildings,  representing  a  total  cost  of  $200,000,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  South,  the  whole  being  arranged  with  due  regard  to  the  health  of 
students  and  teachers.  As  regards  the  actual  success  of  the  school,  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  can  be  offered  in  the  figures  which  exhibit  its 
growth  from  its  establishment  up  to  the  present  time.  The  number  of 
pupils  for  the  first  year  was  20,  with  two  academic  teachers,  while  for  the 
present  term  there  are  213  students,  with  an  efficient  corps  of  8  academic 
teachers,  which  former  number  could  have  been  run  up  to  263  had  it  been 
possible  to  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  them.  As  it  is,  some 
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24  students  are  encamped  in  tents  in  the  open  fields — for  while  the  pre¬ 
sent  hall  provides  ample  space  for  assembly  and  recitation  rooms,  there 
is  crying  need  for  different  and  more  spacious  dormitories,  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  which  is  directly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  students. 

The  farm  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  of  the  training  afforded 
is  improving  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  academic  department,  and  offers 
unvaryingly  favorable  testimony  as  given  below  in  quotation  from 

REPORT  OF  FARM  MANAGER. 

For  the  purpose  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  recitations, 
the  students  are  divided  into  five  squads,  which  are  successively  assigned 
one  day  in  each  week  for  labor  on  the  farm.  All  the  boys  also  work 
on  the  forenoons  of  every  Saturday  during  the  term.  Each  student 
has,  therefore,  a  day  and  a  half  of  labor  on  the  farm,  for  which  he  is 
allowed  from  seven  to  ten  cents  an  hour  or  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  week, 
according  to  his  ability.  If  he  is  disposed  he  can,  and  some  do,  work 
the  whole  of  Saturdays.  As  the  charge  for  board,  washing,  lights, 
room  rent  and  tuition  is  $10  per  month,  or  331  cts.  per  day,  there  is 
a  considerable  deficiency  for  the  term.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  and  to 
pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  clothing  and  books,  every  student  is  liable 
to  be  called  out  at  any  time  during  the  term,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
farm  may  require,  for  any  number  of  days  not  exceeding  twelve  ;  and 
they  have  the  further  opportunity  to  pay  off  all  arrears,  by  labor  during 
the  long  vacation  of  three  and  a  half  months.  Opportunity  is  given  to 
every  one  disposed  to  work  to  pay  his  bills  for  board,  books,  and  $20  to 
$25  worth  of  clothing,  which  is  furnished  at  very  low  prices  by  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Department  for  female  scholars. 

Size  of  farm,  120  acres— under  cultivation,  80  acres. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  stock  in  1871-2,  than  in  previous 
years.  The  growing  demand  of  the  school  for  beef  and  milk  and  the 
considerable  local  market,  has  resulted  in  increasing  purchases  of  beef 
cattle,  and  sales  to  the  Boarding  department  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  to  the 
neighborhood  at  a  profit.  The  market  wagon  has  continued  to  run 
daily,  supplying  customers  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  with  fresh  milk  and 
vegetables  in  the  season.  Larger  sales  have  been  made  this  year  than 
previously,  especially  of  milk. 

The  meat  cart  has  run  tri-weekly  to  Hampton  and  Old  Point ;  this 
branch  of  business  is  a  new  feature  and  promises  well.  Peaches,  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage  have  been  shipped  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Hew 
York  and  Boston,  with  unusually  satisfactory  returns.  While  more  ma- 
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nurethan  ever,  has  been  used,  less  has  been  purchased.  More  dealing  in 
stock  will  without  special  outlay  aid  in  bringing  the  farm  up  to  higher 
condition. 

The  farm  is  steadily  improving  in  productiveness,  and  the  additions 
and  improvements  of  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows  : 

1.  Shelter  to  replace  the  barn  destroyed  by  fire  a  year  ago. 

2.  Three  acres  of  asparagus  set  out. 

3.  150  Concord  grape  vines  set  out. 

4.  Two  acres  land  reclaimed. 

5.  Four  grade  milch  cows,  imported  from  Berkshire,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

6.  One  pair  Chester  white  pigs  and  a  stock  of  light  Brahma 
fowls. 

7.  One  French  Canadian  Stallion. 

8.  A  blacksmith  shop. 

For  the  first  time,  a  year  has  passed  without  purchase  of  fodder 
for  stock,  excepting  to  replace  losses  by  fire. 

Thirty-five  acres  of  corn  yielding  over  1300  bushels  have  supplied 
but  128  bushels  to  boarding  department,  having  been  used  for  feeding, 
as  follows:  7  horses,  33  head  of  hogs,  17  head  of  cattle.  300  bushels 
now  on  hand. 

The  prospect  for  a  peach  crop,  (800  trees)  is  most  encouraging,  the 
plantation  of  apple  trees  (500),  pear  trees  (500),  cherry  trees  (300), 
plum  (50),  and  quince  trees  (100),  are  thriving.  20,000  cabbages  and 
nearly  seven  acres  of  potatoes  are  ready  for  market.  16  acres  of  oats 
and  10  of  clover  are  ready  to  cut.  There  are  planted  and  to  be  planted 
for  fall  crops,  36  acres  of  corn,  21  acres  of  roots,  31  acres  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  41  acres  late  potatoes,  2  acres  corn  fodder,  30,000  late  cabbage,  20 
acres  cattle  peas  sowed  in  corn,  also  watermelons,  squashes,  pump¬ 
kins,  etc. 

Farm  sales  and  receipts  from  June  1,  1871,  to  June  1,  1872,  are, 
as  follows  : 

1.  To  boarding  department  for  subsistence  of  teachers 

and  students,  .....  $3,595  56 

2.  To  outside  customers,  ....  5,124  91 


Total  receipts  for  sales  and  work  done, 


$8,720  47 
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The  farm  outlays  for  the  year  have  been  (exclusive  of  manager’s 
salary),  as  follows : 


1.  For  current  expenses,  namely  : 


Student’s  labor,  ... 

All  other  labor,  including  extra  work  in  hauling 
stone  for  cemetery  wall,  - 
Fodder  and  manure,  ... 

Seeds  and  plants,  - 

Miscellaneous,  .... 

$1,282  18 

1,908  72 
528  92 
224  65 

391  72 

Total,  ... 

$4,336  19 

2.  Permanent  Improvements,  etc. : 

Eepairs  to  replace  loss  by  fire, 

Implements,  .... 

Milch  cows,  ----- 

$349  93 
290  34 
364  60 

Total, 

$1,004  87 

3.  Beef,  mutton  and  pork,  for  slaughter, 

3,375  51 

Total,  -  -  - 

$8,716  57 

Showing  a  gain  of  receipts  over  outlays  of  $3  90,  or  of  $1,008  22 
over  current  expenses.  Adding  to  this  the  outstanding  amounts  due 
farm,  not  included  in  above  receipts,  amounting  to  $305  52,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  $1,314  59  as  the  profits  of  the  year’s  work,  or  $314  59 
above  the  salary  of  the  manager. 

Student  labor  costs  about  one-fourth  more  than  that  of  hired  men, 
for  the  reason  that  work  is  sometimes  given  at  a  disadvantage,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  earning  their  expenses.  The  desire  for 
labor  has  been  greater  than  the  farm  could  supply,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  have  been  faithful  hands.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  steady 
change  from  month  to  month  for  the  better,  both  in  efficiency  and  dispo¬ 
sition.  Each  student  has  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  during  his 
stay  with  nearly  every  kind  of  practical  farming  and  gardening  adapted 
to  his  future  needs,  and,  in  most  cases,  their  opportunities  are  improved 
by  observations  and  questionings  quite  distinct  from  the  mechanical 
drudgery  of  ordinary  field  hands. 

In  connection  with  the  above  report,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact, 
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that  at  the  Agricultural  Fair  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  held  in 
Norfolk  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  took  the  following  prizes  : 

Best  stallion  over  four  years  old,  silver  ice  pitcher,  valued  at  $25 


Best  Ayershire  bull,  silver  waiter,  valued  at  .15 

Best  Alderney  bull,  silver  waiter,  valued  at  .15 

Best  heifer  calf,  silver  napkin  ring,  valued  at  ■  3 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  MANAGER  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Expenditure,  .....  $2,373  09 

Receipts,  ......  2,499  63 

Balance  to  credit  industrial  department,  .  126  54 


An  appropriation  of  $200  was  voted  by  the  trustees.  No  money 
was  paid  over,  but  a  credit  of  $200  in  the  account  of  the  industrial 
department  with  the  Normal  School  was  allowed  by  the  treasurer.  The 
manager  does  not  avail  herself  of  this  credit.  The  department  has 
been  conducted  on  proceeds  of  sales,  with  the  exception  of  $65  dona¬ 
tions. 

31  young  women  have  been  employed,  of  whom 
26  have  been  taught  the  use  of  one  sewing  machine. 

7  have  been  taught  the  use  of  two  different  machines. 

4  have  been  taught  the  use  of  three  different  machines. 

5  have  been  taught  the  use  of  four  different  machines. 

Besides  the  manafacture  for  sales  in  market,  643  articles  which  the 

students  could  procure  in  no  other  way,  have  been  made  and  issued  to 
them  at  low  prices  and  on  long  credit.  The  young  women  employed 
have,  in  most  cases,  been  faithful  and  industrious,  eager  and  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  of  earning  something  towards  their  expenses.  Their 
spirit  and  conduct  in  connection  with  the  department,  except  in  the 
cases  of  three  or  four  dropped  for  being  idle  and  untrustworthy,  have 
been  good  in  all  respects. 

REPORT  OF  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  job  printing  office  of  this  institution  was  opened  for  business 
Nov.  1st,  1871.  It  was  my  intention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  employ 
only  such  help  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  school,  as  the  printing  office 
was  intended  partly  as  a  means  of  instruction  to  those  who  wished  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  trade  in  connection  with 
their  general  education.  This  idea  has  been  carried  out  with  one  ex¬ 
ception — it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  boy  in  the  office  permanently, 
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and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  one  not  then  connected  with  the 
school,  and  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to  the  office.  The  results  so 
far  have  been  what  might  have  been  expected  in  any  school.  It  was 
necessary  to  try  several  hoys  and  select  those  who  possessed  some  talent 
for  the  business.  Of  the  five  first  chosen,  hut  one  has  been  dropped  for 
not  making  satisfactory  progress.  So  far,  results  go  to  show  that  the 
students’  labor  can  be  used  to  advantage  (to  them  and  to  the  in¬ 
stitution)  in  this  department.  One  of  the  students  employed  in  the 
office  during  the  past  year  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bu¬ 
siness  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  way  in  school  by  his  work  in  the  office 
out  of  school  hours.  None  but  unusually  bright  boys  can  do  this  in  so 
short  a  time.  Should  the  business  of  the  office  largely  increase,  past 
experience  shows  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  students  canbe  trained 
as  compositors  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  procuring  outside  help.  The 
amount  of  job  work  done  has  been  satisfactory,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  cylinder  press  would  have  been  quite  profitable.  All  the  machin¬ 
ery  we  have  for  book  and  job  work  are  two  presses — one  a  Washington 
hand  press,  the  other  a  quarter  medium  Gordon  press  ;  we  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  compelled  to  print  all  of  our  book  and  newspaper  work  by  a 
very  slow  process  and  at  a  great  disadvantage,  consequently  decreasing 
the  profits  of  the  office  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  cost  of  the  printing  office,  establishment  and  outfit,  amounted  to 
$2,600  ;  which  was  met  by  donations  from  friends  of  the  enterprise  at  the 
North.  During  the  eight  months  that  the  office  has  been  in  operation 
its  receipts  for  job  printing,  and  subscriptions  and  advertisements  for 
the  newspaper  have  been  $1,784  45,  and  its  expenses,  including  wages 
of  foreman  and  assistants,  $1,708  58;  thus  more  than  paying  its  ex¬ 
penses,  besides  giving  the  students  employed  in  it  the  opportunity  of 
learning  a  useful  trade. 

The  first  number  of  the  “  Southern  Workman,”  an  illustrated  month¬ 
ly  devoted  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  South,  was  issued  January  1, 
1872.  It  has  a  circulation  of  1,500  and  a  subscription  list  of  over 
1,000  from  25  States  in  the  Union. 

The  reports  above  quoted  show  conclusively,  not  only  the  mechanical 
and  financial  success  of  the  various  departments,  but  also  the  admirable 
spirit  of  the  students,  their  desire  to  do  their  work  intelligently,  and 
their  general  honesty  and  persistence.  And  as  the  highest  possible  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  value  of  the  Manual  Labor  System  as  practiced  at  the 
Hampton  Institute,  the  heads  of  the  Departments  hear  unanimous  wit- 
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ness  to  the  marked  progress  from  month  to  month  of  the  students  em¬ 
ployed  under  their  direction. 

The  history  of  the  Institution  has  been  presented  with  as  much  con¬ 
densation  of  facts  as  possible,  but  the  record  is  one  which  undeniably 
promises  good  work  in  the  future,  and  encourages  the  friends  of  the 
school  to  make  bold  claims  for  assistance  from  every  legitimate  quarter. 
The  funds  accruing  to  the  corporation  from  the  land  scrip  already  given 
by  the  Legislature  will  immediately  and  largely  increase  the  capacity 
and  influence  of  the  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  that  gift 
may  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  justify  the  trustees  in  asking  for  further 
State  aid. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Principal  of  the  Institute . 


Hampton,  Va.,  Nov.  5th,  1872. 


